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differences, such as relative speeds, in setting, and in
perfection of upkeep. If Yorkshire is to get a fair
share in the immense trade in short wools which are
now combed in the north of France and exported to
this country for hosiery and other purposes, we must
learn not only to card these qualities as well as they
do, but try to improve on their work, and the first step
must be to make our cards suitable in every smallest
detail for the difficult work they will have to do.
Setting varies so widely for different qualities that
it is impossible to formulate any theory; but it is clear
that the early rollers must not be so close together as
those farther on in the card, and there should be a fairly
definite scale of decrease from the beginning to the end.
The setting of the three workers on each swift may
be taken as an illustration, for it is far too common to
find them all at one distance from the swift; clearly,
if this is the case, the first one will do much more than
its share of work, for its position makes it catch nearly
all the projecting fibre and do more than half the work,
which ought to be equally divided between the three.
This will naturally tend to break many of the fibres;
whereas, if each worker were set one or two thousandths
farther from the swift than the one behind it, each of
them would be doing the same amount of work and be
equally full of wool, if all three were clothed alike, as
is the general practice.
If No. 2 were clothed rather more openly than No. 3,
and the first clothed rather more openly than No. 2,
the setting would need to be altered slightly in pro-
portion, and the carding would be more gently done
in consequence.
In the different boxes of a preparing set the draft
of the successive boxes is a most important point, and
in a card these various operations are represented by
the speeds of each successive pair of working rollers,
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